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TEXT BOOKS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY.—III. 
BY PROF. ALLEN, STATE UNIVERSITY. 


It is not my intention to enter into a minute criticism of the various 
text-books in use; this would require more space than I have a right 
to occupy. I will repeat by way of general introduction, what I have 
already said, that all of them have merit, and may be used with good 
results. My aim is to point out the special and distinctive merits or 
defects of each, and the kind of ‘use that each is best adapted to. For 
it is a mischievous fallacy to suppose that a uniformity of text-books 
and methods is desirable. Every teacher of individuality of character 
will have his own method; and for some schools one book will be best, 
for another, another. The qualities to be desired are, as already re- 
marked: first of all, arrangement; next, attractiveness of style—for 
the principal object is to give a clear outline and a vivid picture. 
The prominence given to important events is of less consequence in 
the history of one’s own country; and the development of cause and 
effect belongs rather to a later stage of instruction. Still a book that 
wholly neglects either of these, is not a good school-book. 

It should be premised further that most of these authors have two or 
three books, adapted to scholars of different ages; our discussion has 
reference only to the one which is generally middle in the series— 
adapted to boys and girls of fourteen or fifteen. For younger scholars, 
Berard’s is the best with which I am acquainted; for advanced classes, 
Eliot’s takes the highest rank, and next to that, Willson’s. 

S. G. Goodrich’s history, like all Peter Parley’s books, has the merit 
of being entertaining. This is, however, its only merit. The arrange- 
ment is as bad as possible—short chapters which have no connection 
but that of sequence in time, and with no attempt whatever at group- 
ing events. 

The peculiar feature of Seavey’s Goodrich is that it contains two 
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sets of paragraphs, in two sizes of type, intended for different grades 
of students. There is much to be said in favor of this plan, but the 
smaller type ought to contain anecdotes, animated narration, ete., so 
as to attract the interest of the pupil. Instead of this, both sets of 
paragraphs are in the same style, and adapted to the same purpose, 
that is, memoriter recitation. For this purpose, the book is, perhaps, 
better adapted than any other, consisting of bricf sentences, easy to 
commit, but containing far too many names and dates. Whoever likes 
this plan of teaching history, cannot do better than to use this book; 
for every other method of instruction it is too bare and dry—rather a 
catalogue of events than a history. It contains very good chronological 
tables. 

Mr. Willson’s book is a careful and thorough compilation, and shows, 
in its author, a higher conception of what such a book should be, than 
is usual. For instance, it is the only one that scorns printed questions 
‘and sensational pictures. It is rather heavy and unattractive in style; 
and for this reason the large work is better adapted to high schools 
than the smaller one to younger classes. 

Mrs. Willard’s style is agreeable, and her book is, perhaps, the best 
for the general reader. She is too discursive and fond of sentimental 
reflections; her arrangement, too, is very artificial, not grouping events, 
but following servilely an elaborate chronological division, with periods 
and sub-periods, so that it is nearly as bad from lack of judgment as 
S. G. Goodrich’s from total inattention to this point. 

All Quackenbos’ books are skilfully prepared for use in the class 
room. The style of his history is all that could be desired ; but the 
arrangement is exceedingly bad, and there is a, great deficiency in maps 
and plans. 

Mr. Anderson’s histories are marked by simplicity of style and com- 
prehensiveness of treatment. For the one purpose of reciting lessons, 
they are as good as need be; but the style is rather cold, and they need 
to be supplemented by the teacher. The illustrations are nearly all 
serviceable, and there are good plans and tables. The system of print- 
ed questions is carried out very minutely—and very skilfully for those 
who want such things. Altogether, it is just adapted to the precise 
work of a rigid and mechanical school system, where there is a fixed 
amount to be accomplished in a fixed time. 

The fatal defect of Lossing’s history is a lack of perspective—of 
light and shade. It is crowded with incident, and very valuable as a 
collection of facts. The illustrations, too, are very good; but the 
events are crowded together in such a way that one is made to appear 
about as important as another. 

Scott’s history is the only one which has a really and unequivocally 
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good arrangement; and this merit is so great that it would counterbal- 
ance more defects than it has. The style is not equal to Quackenbos’, nor 
the illustrations to Lossing’s; but in these points, too, it will compare 
with any of the others. ‘Take it all in all, it possesses a combination 
of more merits, with fewer defects, than any of its rivals. 

To sum up. No one these of books is perfect, but any one of them 
can be made the basis of good work. Eliot’s is the best for advanced 
college classes. Willard’s will be found the most interesting for gen- 
eral readers; Willson’s can be used to good advantage in high schools 
and academies; but for common schools, for girls and boys of the age 
of fourteen or fifteen, Scott’s’ is decidedly the best. In point of 
arrangement, Scott stands first, and Anderson second; the worst are 
S. G. Goodrich, Quackenbos, and Willard. In style of narration, 
Quackenbos is best; Scott and Anderson rank high in clearness and 
dignity of style, Willard and S. G. Goodrich in animation and 
picturesqueness. 

atop citi nde 
SUCCESS OF PHONETIC TEACHING. 
BY HENRY CROUSE, EAU GALLE, WIS. 


*¢ What is the use of teaching children to read the American Phonetic 
print ?” This question has been repeatedly asked during the past 
dozen years, and particularly during a recent term of school taught in 
a very humble school house in a pioneer homestead settlement, by one 
who is very humble in the teacher’s rank—very inadequate, both in 
educational attainments and natural endowments, of a very lowly social 
and pecuniary status, accredited with possessing a moderate love for 
books and study, and an unfeigned aversion for the imposing mandates 
of Fashionable Formality. For the benefit of these enquirers, and 
others who are strangers to this system, I wish to indite the following: 
Two little German-American girls, Puonera and VERNALIA, aged 
respectively eight and seven years, at the beginning of last winter’s 
term of school were taught, by this teacher, the American Phonétic 
Alphabet of forty-three letters, having no acquaintance whatever with 
the common Roman-English letters, neither their written nor printed 
forms. Now these little girls, despite their unpromising teacher, their 
poverty, and foreign descent, during one term of school, of which they 
were not even constant attendants, have still mastered their phonetic 
alphabet, the American Phonetic Primer, the First and Second Readers 
of the American Phonetic series; and are quite proficient readers of 
every lesson in Sanders’ Pictorial Primer, which they have learned 
without any special instruction. With a little assistance they can also 
read many of the reading exercises in Sanders’ First and Second Read- 
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. ers, after having heard them read once or twice. They can write many 
of the written forms of the Phonetic long-hand script letters, quite 
all the script letters of the common Roman-English, with which they 
voluntarily form words, names, and even sentences. Besides these 
indications of progress, I must mention their having become acquainted 
with the fundamental principles of Arithmetic. Now, this testimony 
I beg privilege to give in favor of the American Phonetic system. 
Who can surpass, or equal, its practical usefulness by the common sys- 
tem ? The school experience of these two little Dutch-Yankee girls 
proves beyond a doubt the truth of the remark of Tuomas Hi11, the 
distinguished President of Antioch College: ‘The stultifying process 
of learning to spell must, if retained at all, be made a diversion by 
rendering the phonetic alphabet so familiar that the common spelling 
will be remembered for its comicality.” Toa phonetic scholar words 
dressed in the Roman-English print appear intensely novel, and he 
learns intuitively what combination of Roman-English letters forms a 
vowel, consonant or a dipthong element of any printed word. Iam 
sincerely thankful for the nutricious mental food which the writings of 
my distinguished friend have afforded me. Still I must respectfully and 
reverently dissent from any inference as to the existence of any sup- 
posed need to “retain this stultifying process of learning to spell.” 
Instead of retaining any process or method confessedly stultifying, we 
ought not only to abandon it ourselves, but even do our utmost to con- 
vince others of its stultifying influence, and thus encourage them to 
brave all opposition. Teachers, especially, ought to evince moral 
courage, that indispensably necessary public virtue, by abandoning 
erroneous systems and adopting others more in accordance with correct 
principles of practical education. Teachers should not be deterred 
from advocating true reform because it is strongly, or even unitedly, 
opposed. But what process of learning to spell shall we adopt, which 
shall not deserve the charge of being stultifying? Please find my 
answer in the article entitled, “ Literal Orthography Practically 
Taught.” 


eet Nese aioee 


Tracu your boys some useful trade, if you wish to keep them out 
of the penitentiary. Give them something to do, after they leave 
school—something in which they will be interested. The mind being 
occupied with those things which are right and proper, will be less sub- 
ject to evil influences. 

~+- > 


No Wiser Man ever wished to be younger.—Dean Swift. 


Sarcasm is the natural language of the devil.— Carlyle. 
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ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION. 
BY L. CAMPBELL. 


Any series of numbers in continued arithmetical progression may be 
represented by a series of right lines drawn parallel to one of the sides 
of a triangle and terminatiug in the other two sides, the distance be- 
tween any two consecutive lines being the same. 


‘ 
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Through the triangle ABC draw ND, ME, OT, parallel to BC; also 
draw DP parallel to AC. Then ND=MH=OS=CP. Assume DE= 
ET=1; then DT=2. The triangles DEH, DTS are similar; therefore, 
DE: DT::EH: TS, or 1:2::EH: TS; conseqently TS=2EH. 
Hence OT—ME=ME—ND=EH, which shows that the lines ND, 
ME, OT, are in arithmetical progression, the common difference being 
EH. 


as many lines be drawn, in like manner, parallel to ) as there 
If yl ] 1 . lil +] Hel to BC 
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are units in the line DB, which we will suppose represents a whole 
number, then the number of lines, or terms, in the entire series includ- 
BC will be equal to the number of units in DB+1. This may be seen 
by simply drawing any given number of parallel lines and then count- 
ing the intervening spaces: for example, if we draw two lines there 
will be one space, three lines two spaces, four lines three spaces, and 
so on, from which it is evident that whatever be the number of lines 
the number of spaces will always be one less. Hence if ND and BC 
denote the extremes, the number of terms less one is indicated by DB. 
The triangles DEH, DBP being. similar, DE: EH::DB: BP. But 
BP=BC—ND, since ND=CP; and we have already assumed DE=1; 
therefore 1 : EH::DB : BC—ND; that is, 1: the common difference 
: :the number of terms less one : the difference of the extremes. On 
this principle the following problems, relating to numbers in arithmet- 
ical progression, are solved, and from the same principle the well 
known arithmetical rules are deduced. 
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Having given the first term, common difference, and number of terms 
equal, respectively, to 26, 3 and 9, to find the last term. 

Here ND=26, EH=3 and BD=9—1=8; therefore 1: 3::8 : BC— 
26; consequently BC=26+3 x 8=50, the last term. , When the series 
is decreasing BC=26, and in this case we have 1; 3::8: 26—ND, 
from which we find ND=26—3 x 8=2. 

Having given the extremes 4 and 103, and the number of terms 34, 
to find the common difference. 

Here BC—ND=103—4=99, and DB=34—1=33; consequently, 
1: EH::55 : 99; hence EH=3, the common difference. 

Given the extremes 16 and 72, and-the common difference 4, to find 





the number of terms. 
1:4::DB: 72—16.-. DB=14 and DB 4-115, the number of terms. . 
The lines ND, ME, OT, ete., which are supposed to be drawn paral- 

lel to BC, form with the sides of the triangle a series of trapezoids; 

these trapezoids are in arithmetical progression; and the sum of all the 

terms included between the lines ND and BC is equal to the surface 

of the trapezoid DNBC; and when AD=DE the sum of the series 

{the triangle AND being the first term) is equal to the surface of the 

triangle ABC. The sum of any arithmetical series may therefore be 

represented by the surface of a trapezoid, a triangle being regarded as | 

a trapezoid in whichone of the parallel sides=0. 

San 


NOTES FOR TEACHERS. 


1. Be pleasant. It is never necessary to frown or scold. 
2. Be lively. The true teacher will seldom seat himself before a 


class. 





3. Beoriginal. Never depend upon your book. If you cannot 
conduct the recitation without a book, you have given too long a lesson. 

4. Be reasonable. Don’t assigna lesson so long that you will your- 
self be hardly able to prepare it. 

5. Be prepared. Always mark out in your own mind the work to 
be accomplished by the class at their next recitation. 

6. Be not too talkative. Any fool can lecture and interest children 
with wonderful facts; but it takes a wise, patient, and hopeful person 
to draw those facts from the pupils. 

7%. Be sympathetic. Come down to the apprehension of your 
pupils. Remember what is curious and interesting to you is beyond 
their understanding. What are axioms to you are difficult propositions 
to them. 


8. Be patient. Let the smart ones take care of themselves. Give 
your energies, your ingenuity and your smiles to the stupid ones. 
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LITERAL ORTHOGRAPHY, PRACTICALLY TAUGHT. 
BY HENRY CROUSE, EAU GALLE, WISCONSIN. 


How can we teach our children to spell the common Roman-English 
print without making the process of learning produce a stultifying in- 
fluence on their educational progress? This question, suggested by 
the writings of a distinguished educator, I will try to answer by di- 
recting attention to the literal meaning of the word orthography—by 
colloquial usage only a more scholarly term for spelling. We are in- 
structed by Noan Wessrer that orthography is derived from two 


5 


Greek words, meaning “ right writing.” Now, if spelling means right 
or correct writing, then why not exemplify the literal meaning of the 
word, and teach the art of spelling by writing? How can we teach 
correct writing unless we WRITE CORRECTLY, or at least try to write ? 
Orthography [right writing| is professedly taught to thousands of 
scholars in our common schools, without ever once touching or looking 
at a pen or pencil. What! teach the art of writing correctly by merely 
telling over the awkward names of the letters of the words? Indeed, 
what a gross misconception of the meaning of language! Now, then, 
fellow teachers, let us learn and teach right-writing [orthography or 
spelling] by pen or pencil, as the literal meafing of the word requires 
we should do; then “the stultifying influence of learning to spell ” 
will be avoided. Learning to spell with the pen or pencil is a diver- 
sion enthusiastically courted by all learners. It is objected that a per- 
son cannot be taught orthography [right writing] until he has master- 
ed the written, or scrip forms of the letters. As well object that a 
person cannot swim until he can sustain his body on the surface of the 
water! A child who is old enough to go to school is old enough to 
hold a slate and pencil, and if he does not know the scrip forms of the 
letters he should be taught as soon as possible; and to make the ac- 
quirement an easy and pleasant task, he should be encouraged to form 
words as soon as two or three letters can be written. By this method 
the whole alphabet will be learned without engendering that prevalent 
listlessness, that popular hatred and ignorance of the forms of written 
language. After having learned the alphabet by this method, the 
learner should be led to copy his reading exercises, substituting the 
written for the printed letters. For scholars sufficiently advanced, it 
is a useful orthographic exercise to have the teacher read once or twice 
some interesting narrative, and require them to write on slates as much 
as they have remembered. Of course the teacher should point out 
any orthographic error which the learner may have made, and insist 
on its being corrected before it is passed by, otherwise the erroneous 
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configuration of the word will be left impressed upon the learner’s 
mind, and the primary object of orthography [right writing] will be 
lost. Experience as a learner and teacher during the past thirty years 
convinces me that any learner’s educational progress is signally retard- 
ed by puzzling his mind with the incongruity, the irreconcilable differ- 
ence existing between the awkward names and the component sounds 
of the letters cf words, and that he should hear only the sounds of 
which words are composed, until the written forms of words are as fa- 
miliar to his eyes as the spoken sounds are to his ears. This sound 
exercise should constitute the only drill in oral spelling; his drill on 
the names of letters should be confined exclusively to literal orthog- 


raphy. 


a eae 


REVOLUTION.* 
BY J. E, BURTON, GENEVA. 


We are rapidly approaching a new era; it will be glorious in its na- 
ture, for it will be the people’s era, and that is but another name for 
the “* Golden Era.” In this the grandest and sublimest of all of earth’s 
revolutions America stands foremost; the world watches with anxious 
solicitude to follow in her, footsteps. That selfish, fickle Frenchman— 
Talleyrand, once said to Bonaparte, “ the United States is a giant with- 
out bones.” But like your hot blooded haughty nation which has just 
learned a life lesson from Prussia, you were mistaken, yes Talleyrand, 
you were mistaken. The United States is a giant with bones. Its 
backbone extends to hundred harbored Maine, to the Pacific shore 
whose sands are gold and whose sea, foam is amber; it has iron ribs 
reaching off in all in directions; it has two giant arms, one the Rocky 
and Sierra Nevada, with their treasures of iron and gold, the other 
the Alleghany and Coast Range, with their exhaustless mines of iron 
and coal, and its giant hand has silent hold on Canada, ready to 
close its grip when the proper time shall come. It has great veins and 
arteries which throb in our navigable rivers and chains of lakes; it has 
a strong nervous system too and its myriad little nerves pulsate to tele- 
graphic touch, honor to Morse, and the lighting rod throbs glory to 
Franklin. Lastly, it has a heart which throws out with vital force the 
life-blood of the whole giant. Its life-blood is the free school and its 
legion of progressive teachers and officers. 

‘“‘ The American scholar is America’s hope.” This is the people’s cen- 
tury, the people’s age, the age of progress, the age of thought, the age 
of invention, the age of comfort, of Pullman palace cars, of ocean tele- 


*From an Address delivered before the Walworth County Teachers’ Association, Elkhorn, Wis., 
March 18, 1871. 
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graphs and continent spanning railroads. But “the crowning glory of 
the age,” as Gregory says, “is the great national system of public in- 
struction.” The free school is the noblest compliment the human mind 
ever paid to its own essential worth and greatness, for it vindicates the 
rights of the intellect and acts with magic power power upon the pro- 
gress of the mankind. I for one rejoice that I have to bear a part in 
this great intellectual revolution. I rejoice that I live where are no 
royal roads to distinction and true greatness, save those which a strong 
arm, a clear brain and honest heart have made royal, and where there 
are no aristocratic lines in society to debar you and me from becoming 
Princes, yea, Kings and Queens in the realms of noblest manhood and 
purest womanhood. To instil this in the mind of the American child 
is the imperative duty of the American teacher. 

But notwithstanding our flattering prospects there are some fearful 
and terrible dangers in the way. During the past half century, 7,448- 





925 foreigners have landed upon our shores with various superstitions 
in both civil and religious matters; one fifth of our population to-day 
is of foreign element and still they come. In many of our southern 
states exists an ignorant belief in the right of human slavery and an 
unconquerable hatred to the principles of progress. Much of our leg- 
islation is rotten to the core. Crime and gambling ltas become a pro- 
fession, and there are many other dangers which time forbids my men- 
tioning; but the main question is, how shall this tide of ignorance and 
crime be baffled? To whom does our country look for aid, to her war- 
riors, to her statesmen, to her gospel ministers, to her public speakers 
and lecturers, to her newspaper editors, or does the main work fall up- 
on the educators? 

I would not be ungenerous. I believe the minister of truth willdo a 
noble part; the warrior will defend if the dreaded war cry should ever be 
heard again; the statesman will legislate in needed and we hope right- 
eous laws; the mechanic will add to our comforts; the public speaker 
will help mould public opinion; the 4,500 newspapers will do their full 
share in enlightening, though all will not elevate; but candidly does 
not the actual work fall upon the disciplined, organized legion of edu- 
cators? Posterity will render a truthful verdict. If these truths had 
been recognized and heeded by the once dreaded and heroic France the 
Prussian star of victorious peace would not shine so brightly over 
Berlin to-day, and the blackness and gloom which enshrouds defeated 
and humiliated France would be lifted and somewhat dispelled by the 
sunlight of intelligence and reason. If these truths had been fully 
taught and ebeyed in both sections of our country the grave-grass 
would not now be growing over the sepulchers of 300,000 “ boys in 
blue ” who sleep to-day in bloody shrouds among rebellion’s cemete- 
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ries, neither would the grave-grass quiver upon the tombs of 250,000 
brave who slumber in their uniforms of gray, whose valor we admire 
but whose memories we cannot embalm. 

The teacher’s mission is sublime, the true teacher’s duties are moral, 
God-like. Iam glad the standard is high and likely to be higher. 
Higher qualifications are demanded of a teacher than those of an as- 
semblyman, a congressman, a governor, or even a president. Fora 
a teacher must be moral and intelligent to be licensed. A teacher 
should be patriotic, enthusiastic, magnanimous, temperate, progressive 
to be successful. I have been reading some, from diflerent state and 
city reports, of school development, and I recognize among the import- 
ant movements in this revolution of schools: 

The establishing of Normal universities all through the land, where- 
by teachers can all be trained alike and therefore teach alike, and have 
the American children grow up harmonious in sentiment. Normals 
are to the teacher what West Point and Annapolis are to the soldier 
and sailor. The Regents’ oversight, ever guarding and ever ready to 
aid the progress of the work. State certificates, urging the teacher to 
higher branches and higher plains of thought and contemplation. 
General grading of schools that all may find their level, and not for 
years battle and struggle against the current. Larger and better school 
houses, that pupils, parents, teachers and citizens will refer to with 
true and proper pride. Briefer and better arrangements in our text- 
books, especially in other departments than mathematics, and above 
all, thanks to Calvin Townsend for unfolding to the coming millions the 
plain fundamental laws of our constitution, making all who study it 
better citizens. Teachers’ institutes and conventions whereby we can 
mingle and exchange our plans and ideas, each to receive the benefit of 
all the experience of the other and all receive encouragement for their 
future work. ‘‘Contrast and variety are the essence of life.” Ten- 
dency of the age to retain in the work the best talent of the country 
by paying better wages and recognizing and properly appreciating 
merit. The growing tendency to recognize and employ ability and 
talent regardless of sex. Growing dislike toward whipping the body 
for what the mind or conscience does, and the increasing favor of gov- 
erning by pleasant words, yankee ingenuity and moral suasion, though I 
still believe the whip will be kept in the back drawer, as a sort of 
minute man, as there is occasionally an American boy even, who can 
best be persuaded in that way. Care on the part of boards and teach- 
ers to provide better ventilation for the child and lock more earnestly 
to his health, for a living genius in a dying body is not to be admired. 

But to enumerate the wise changes in ourschool system would be to 
write a volume, and I will close where I am, believing all in the work 
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know as well as I do of the requisitions, the trials and vexations, the 
hopes and pleasures, the shades and the shadows, the grandeur and 
moral dignity as well as the final triumph of the teacher’s mission. 
My boyhood dreams always pictured my future life in one of two 
spheres, either a fearless, roving, observing sailor, or a lawyer with 
eloquence and power as an advocate sufficient to carry the stoniest 
hearted jury that ever sat. But through an unseen influence I was 
placed in charge of the Sullivan St. Free School, in the village of Caz- 
enovia, Madison Co., N. Y., and at the end of my twenty weeks term 
received a sort of baptism for the work. I have fully decided to give 
some of the best, at least most vigorous years of my life to it, feeling 
and believing in my utmost heart that no nobler calling engages the 
attention of man, or developes the soul of a true Christian, than the 
calling to this work, and I have tried to adopt what I firmly believe 
the duty of each person upon entering this profession. I refer to the 
spirit which says, while it guides, “ CONSECRATE, EDUCATE, ELEVATE.” 


. TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


[Some of the “live” and leading teachers of Waukesha county have associated 
themselves for mutual improvement and benefit in the manner indicated below. 
We regard it as a step in the right direction. Something more than the loose and 
transitory form of an ordinary teachers’ association is needed to give due efficiency 
to such organizations. The constitution printed below is the work, we presume, of 
Mr. I. N. Stewart, who has forwarded us a copy. It may be that it would not be 
suited to all localities, but it will repay examination—Lds. Jour. Ed.| 
To give mutual aid and support, to improve in our profession, and to 

Surther the cause of education, we do establish this 


TEACHERS’ UNION. 

Articte I. Section 1. The officers of this Union shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall perform the 
duties usual to those ofiices, and such other special duties as may be 
herein specified. 

Section 2. These officers, with three members elected by the Union, 
shall constitute the Executive Committee, which shall transact the 
general business of the Union as may be directed by vote at any meet- 
ing thereof. They shall call all meetings, and look after all interests 
of the Union. 

Section 3. There shall be at least two meetings of the Union during 
each year, one of which shall take place in the fall, and shall be called 
the Annual Meeting. 

Section 4. The officers named in this article shall hold for one year, 
and shall be elected at the Annual Meeting. 
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Articie IT. Section 1. No person shall be admitted to membership 
who has not at least a fair third grade certificate, and who has not 
taught at least four months with good success; the Union being the 
judge. The object being not to secure every teacher but the best 
teaching force as members. 

Section 2. Applicants for membership who have not come upto the 
requirements of section one, may be put under the inspection of the 
Executive Committee, or a special committee for that purpose, who 
shall, by visiting the school and inquiry, learn the fitness of the appli- 
cant and report thereon. 

Section 3. A two-third vote by ballot shall be requisite to admit a 
member. But an applicant may be received under inspection by a ma- 
jority vote. 

Section +. Members shall be balloted for and admitted only at the 
annual meeting. 

Section 5. Hach person, before being admitted to membership, and 
after his election, shall publicly give affirmative answers to the follow- 
ing pledges, read to him by the President: 


You pledye yourself to promote the following ends to the best of your 

ability : 

1st. To attend all annual meetings, sickness and absence from the 
county excepted. This being of first importance to the success of the 
Union. 

2d. To use your best endeavors to attend all other meetings of the 


Union. 

3d. To carry out, as far as possible, any general plans of teaching, or 
grading, or experiments, as directed by the Union, and report thereon 
as, and when, directed. 

4th. As far as convenient to aid the members in obtaining books or 
apparatus useful to our profession at lowest possible rates, by clubbing 
or combining. 

dth. To aid and assist each other to good positions; to endeavor to 
have one member succeed another when change is unavoidable, to the 
intent that the plans and methods of the Union may be carried out to 


results. 

6th. And finally you promise without fear, favor or partisan bias, to use 
your whole personal influence to secure the advancement of the objects 
sought by this association, and to secure the success of the Union its- 


self. 

Section 6. When a member shall not have taught for the space of 
two years, he shall become an honorary member. But this shall not 
prevent his holding office, provided a majority of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be actual teachers. 

Section 7. A member may withdraw from the Union at his request, 
but he shall not again be eligible to membership except by unanimous 


vote. 
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Section 8. A member may be expelled by a two-third ballot, for any 
willful neglect of his pledges to this Union, or for ecnduct unbecom- 
ing a teacher. But he shall have a hearing if he demand it. 

Section 9. Others than members may be invited to take part in any 
public Institute or meeting of the Union; but shall have no part in the 
business meetings of the same. 

Arricie III. Section 1. A majority may tax the members not to 
exceed one dollar each in any one year, to carry out any design proper 
to this Union. <A two-third vote, may tax not to exceed three dollars, 
and a severr-eighths’ vote, not to exceed five dollars, in a like manner 
and for like purposes. 

Section 2. If similar Unions shall be established in other counties, 
this Union and its members shall fraternize; and, if deemed for the 
general good, shall send delegates to a council of Unions. 

Section 3. This Constitution may be amended by a two-third vote 
at any annual meeting. By-laws may be made or amended by a majority 
at any meeting. 

Section 4. So far as practicable, the business of this Union shall be 
done in accordance with parliamentary law. 

ArticLe. IV. Members are expected to treat each other cqurteously, 
to give each other ready assistance in our profession, to avoid all small 
vices, to be earnest in the work before them, and so to conduct them- 
selves in all places as to ennoble our calling, improve our condition, 
and to gain the respect of our fellow teachers, and the confidence of the 


people. 
—_—— <>< H-—- —— 


Surerriuovus TracnEers.—Why is it that so many young ladies are 
school teachers? Is it because they think it their vocation, or duty, or 
because they think there is nothing else to do? By all means the 
latter. : 

Ask any girl who intends to earn her own living, what she is going 
to do, and ten to one she will say, “I guess I'll be a teacher; its easy 
work generally, and about the only thing a girl can do.” Now what 
kind of a teacher will she make? She will take no interest in the 
scholars further than she is actually obliged to; and if she is offered a 
pleasanter place, or higher wages, she will leave without caring a 
particle. Such a person should not be allowed to take a school; she 
does more harm than good. The country, is just flooded with such 
teachers. They generally hold third grade certificates, but often get 
positions in preference to real teachers (who teach because they think 
they ought to), through the influence of some friend of high standing 
in society; while those more deserving are left out in the cold, merely 
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because they have no influential relation or friend. The only remedy 
I see for this is to let none but Normal School, or some other good 
school graduates teach, and to have all the former hold certificates be- 
fore they enter. Perhaps so many would not wish to teach, but would 
find that there és something else for girls to do.—Selected. 
+> = 
A TEACHER’S EVENING PRAYER. 


Father let me come to Thee 
With the closing day, 
Mind and body both are weary, 
Give me rest I pray— 
That sweet rest the loved ones know 
Who walk with Thee here below. 


All day long I’ve been surrounded 
By the young and gay; 
Onward I have tried to lead them 
In the pleasant way; 
Where fair flowers of Virtue blow, 
Where the fruits of knowledge grow. 


But, alas! I’m weak and wayworn, 
Oft aside I turn; 
Many are the bitter lessons 
I’m compelled to learn, 
When meek Patience hides her face, 
And to Passion yields her place. 


Sorrow ofttimes clasps my hand 
With the morning’s light; 
Walking ever at my side 
Till the dark’ning night,— 
Telling me my standard high 
I through weakness come not nigh. 


Father, pardon my shortcomings, 
Be my staff and stay, 
Give me of the heavenly manna, 
Feed me day by day. 
Let Thy presence with me bide, 
Thou alone my steps can guide. 


Throw the mantle of Thy love 
Round my cherished band— 
Teacher, scholars, one and all, 
Take us by the hand. 
While I lead them, lead Thou me, 
Father, Guide, and Teacher be! 
—Educational Gazette. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
BY R. D. CARROLL, MONROE. 


The teacher is the soul of his instruction. A method or system 
however wise, is, of itself, but a pulseless mechanism. What the 
character of its results will be, depends upon the nature of the life 
breathed into it by him who uses it. Hence it is that the same system 
administered by different persons may be followed by directly opposite 
results. The very presence of a scholarly, clear-minded teacher 
quickens the mental life of a school, imparting a new joy to study, and 
an increased energy to thought. His intellectual resources constitute 
a sort of mental battery, which, at every point of contact with the 
pupil’s mind, thrills it with a thought-imparting stimulus. What an 
inspiration to the poor brains that text books torment, is the advent 
of a teacher whose face, voice and manner are all articulate with the 
outflow of a surcharged mind and heart. What a vitalizing spirit 
pulsates through all his formulas and methods! On the contrary, no 
fogbank is denser than the intellectual atmosphere of a school pre- 
sided over by an indolent, indifferent /esson-grinder, who doles out 
dreary pages by turning the crank of mechanical routine. 

It is time the folly of substituting dry formulas and methods for 
vital teaching was abandoned in all our schools. Instruction cannot 
be successfully imparted by operatives following prescribed orders and 
methods. The teacher must be an artist, breathing into his work his 
own inspiration, and realizing therein his own sublime conceptions. 
The true teacher abhors a pulseless routine as nature abhors a vacuum. 

Therefore, in determining the merits of any system of government 
for the school-room, we must not lose sight of the inner character and 
resources of him who administers it; for while one will succeed, 
another may adopt the same measures and fail, simply because he is 
deficient in executive ability. In short, the teacher is the potency of 
his own measures. If he is weak, they will be impotent. If he is 
strong in personal resources, they will be potent. Above, beneath 
and through all his metheds and measures, runs the vitalizing influence 
of his own personal character—the power, not simply of his outward 
presence but of his inner nature also. In other words, from the heart 
of the teacher go out and surround every heart under his charge, spirit 
wires, through which his inner life sends out its own vital currents. 
If these currents are feeble, are destitute of magnetic power, his con- 
trol will be weak unless sustained by outward force and appliances. 

And here I wish to state that physical force is rarely necessary in the 
maintenance of order. Indeed it is not and cannot be an element of 
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good government. The authority that commands respect only because 
physical pain or the denial of inherent rights is certain to follow any 
manifestations of disrespect, is an authority whose existence should 
not be tolerated a moment Jonger than it can be overthrown. True 
obedience is not a plant that flourishes in the barren soil of slavish 
fear. 

So when a teacher finds that he is unable to succeed without fre- 
quently resorting to physical violence, he should abandon the profes- 
sion at once, for he may rest assured that complete success will never 
crown his efforts. 

Thorough scholarship is the first element of good government. The 
moment your pupils begin to doubt your ability, you begin to lose 
your influence over them. <A teacher should never appear in the pres- 
ence of his class without thorough preparation; without being com- 
pletely imbued with the spirit of his work, nor without breathing an 
energizing influence into the exercise. Do not cling tenaciously to 
your text-books, but throw them aside and convince your class that 
you are master of the subject. No matter how frequently you have 
gone over the same lesson, or how often you have explained the same 
subject, or elucidated the same difficulty, study it again before meeting 
your class; you will teach all the better for it, and control with far less 
difficulty. Teachers should bear in mind that the best of text books 
are only designed to be provocative of mental development; simply to 
suggest ideas which shall set in motion the whole train of intellectual 
machinery. ; 

The second element of good government is “ skill in imparting 
knowledge.” Confusion is the result of disinterestedness, and where 
confusion is there is every evil at work. When we are interested in 
what another is saying, we manifest that interest by close attention. 
It may be set down as an axiom, that a listless audience is always a 
uninterested audience. The same principle holds good in the school- 
room.. If the teacher has skill in imparting knowledge; if he can so 
simplify and classify the subject matter under discussion as to bring it 
within the comprehension of his pupils, he will secure their attention, 
and when that is accomplished the school will discipline itself without 
any effort on the part of the teacher. The teacher who fails to inter- 
est his pupils will invariably fail to govern them. But in order to se- © 
cure interest, we must be interested. We must impart to their hearts 
and minds a little of the fire that burns in our own. This the mere 
“lesson hearer” cannot do, and the class retires from the recitation 
disgusted with the teacher and text-book, and poorer in ideas than be- 
fore. Now, if the members of that class become restless and noisy, 
who is to blame? If punishment is to be inflicted, who should receive it? 
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The third element is love—love for those under your care, and love 





for your work. This is the secret influence,—the magic wand that shall 
open to you the child’s intellectual resources and rouse into activity 
the latent energy of thought. Never slight a pupil on account of de- 
fects in appearance or manners or manifest indifference towards any 
one. Doubtless it is difficult, under all circumstaances, to wear a pleas- 
countenance, to answer each trouble kindly, and to soothe and aid them 
in their efforts to retrieve misfortunes. But if you would link them to 
yourself, if you would lead them in the path of duty and respectability, 
you must furnish indubitable evidence that you love them; and in all 
your actions seek only their good. When you have convinced them of 
this you posses a power over them more potent for good than can be 
derived from any display of mere physical force. They will obey you, 
not because they fear punishment, but for the purpose of retaining your 
confidence and approval. 

A love forthe work for which you are engaged is essential to success. 
No man can do that well which he does not love to do. A work per- 
formed from no higher motive than the mere compensation which it 
yields is never well performed. We must love for our works sake. 
And the task will not be difficult when we remember that it is the nob- 
lest work that can engage our attention, and consider the great results 
dependent upon its faithful execution. 

The next element is firmness, and without their quality success can 
not be secured. Every requirement should be explicit, so as to be be- 
yond the possibilty of misconception. Pains should be taken, not only 
to unfold the demand fully and fairly, but also to ascertain whether it 
is fully and fairly understood. Requirements should be fair, the pro- 
duct of natural wants, and made from sincere motives, then the teacher 
should press the demand for obedience with the most inflexible firmness. 
No demand should be made without the most mature deliberation, and 
when thus made should be ridgidly enforced, without regard to social 
position of social influence. 

When the teacher is vacillating, or destitute of any settled plan, 
punishing to-day what he supposed to pasg unnoticcd yesterday, order 
and discipfine cannot be long maintained. 

Another essential element is vigilance. Nothing that transpires in 
the school-room should escape the observation of the teacher. Pupils 
should know this, and indeed they will not be slow in finding it out 
and profiting by the knowledge. The teacher has need of his eyes, 
and can make them the most effective agents in securing order and dis- 
cipline. It is not necessary to call the attention of the entire school to 
every little infraction that may be committed. But let the offender 
know that your eye is upon him, that his conduct is perfectly under- 
stood, and the fault will not be likely to be committed again. 
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Tn conclusion I would state that a positive moral character forms the 
sixth element of success in governing. The teacher should stand be- 
fore his pupils in the relation of a master spirit, the very embodiment 
of all he desires them to be. He should reflect by his daily actions the 
sublime influence of a holy Christian life, modeling and fashioning his 
character after the pattern laid down by the great Teacher of mankind. 
The more closely the teacher approximates the Christian scholar, the 
greater will be his success. 


++ 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 


The Bureau of Education has published a circular of information, 
giving the population, and the number of literate, and illiterate per- 
sons in the different States, above 20 years of age, from which we ex- 
tract the following, giving the comparison of four sections, of six 
States each: 

New England States, comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. Population in 1860, 
3,135,228; number of persons over 20 years of age able to read and 
write, 1,702,411; number of persons over 20 years of age who cannot 
read or write, 83,847. 

Middle States, comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and Ohio. Population 10,597,661; number of 
persons over 20 years of age able to read and write, 4,282,970; num- 
ber of persons over 20 years of age who cannot read or write, 380,590. 

Coast Planting States, comprising South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. Population, 4,364,927; number 
of persons over 20 years of age able to read or write, 853,243; number 
of persons over 20 years of age, who cannot read or write, 1,125,269. 

Central States, comprising Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Missouri and Arkansas. Population, 6,471,887; number of 
persons over 20 years of age able to read or write, 1,840,327; number 
of persons over 20 years of age who cannot read or write, 1,035,926. 

Northwestern States, comprising Indiana, Llinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, lowa and Minnesota. Population, 5,456,176; nunfber of per- 
sons over 20 years of age able to read and write, 2,446,969; number of 
persons over-20 years of age who cannot read or write, 181,829. 

The majority in the last general election being 309,722, had less than 
one-fifth of the illiterate voters combined, they could have determined 
the election; and the non-reading and writing voters outnumbered the 


majorities in seventeen States; while a case on trial before a jury 
stands a chance of having in the different States about one in eight, 
and on the average about one in five jurors, who cannot read and write. 
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It appears that the largest proportion of foreign-born persons in any 
of the States is in California. It stands thus: Natives, 356,393; for- 
eigners, 209,859. Wisconsin comes next. Natives, 690,320; foreign- 
ers, 304,845. The States with the smallest foreign population are 
North Carolina and Virginia. The latter, with a population of 1,221,- 
383, has but 13,578 foreigners; while North Carolina, with 1,668,113 
inhabitants, has but 3,022 foreign-born. 


FEMALE TEACHERS. 


It is said that two-thirds of all the school teachers in the United 
States are females, and the query is very naturally suggested, why is 
this so? 

It is almost the universal custom to employ none but female teachers 
in primary schools. Two reasons are assigned for this. First, they 
are better adapted for training and teaching small children; and 
secondly, it is more economical. Female teachers are usually paid a 
salary in primary schools, not exceeding $400 per year, while male 
teachers with no better qualifications, and perhaps not a good, could 
not be secured for less than one $1,000 salary. 

Female assistants in grammar schools usually receive a salary from 
$400 to $600, and female principals of the same schools about $1,000 
or $1,200, while a male principal of the same school would receive a 
salary of at least $2,000. 

Assistants in grammar schools seldom have their immediate care 
more than forty, and at the most fifty scholars each, while the primary 
school teacher is often compelled to govern and instruct, without assist- 
ance, not less than sixty of the juveniles. 

Now we submit the question to every honest man capable of com- 
prehending the position occupied by teachers, does is not require as 
high grade of teachers for primary schools, and are not their labors as 
arduous and preplexing as those of the grammar school teacher? 
Then why, we ask in all candor, this discrepancy in salary? Can a lady 
who teaches a primary school live cheaper than one in the grammar, 
school? Are not her expenses in every way equally as high, and are not 
her responsibilities much greater? And again, can a lady qualify her- 
self for the position of a teacher at any less expense than a man for the 
same grade school? Can she live any cheaper—if she lives equally as 
well—than a man? Does she not, as a rule, attend to her duties with 
more fidelity and discharge them as acceptably?—Public School Ad- 
vocate. ; 


PoLiTENEss is real kindness kindly expressed. 
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EssENTIAIS FOR THE Scuoot Hovsr.—It is very essential that school 
houses should be protected from the common by good inclosures; that 
outline maps, charts, globes, numeral frames, etc., (‘‘ teachers’ aids,”) 
should be placed at the service of the teacher. The argument is not a 
good one, that “ Because we didn’t use to have ’em, they must do with- 
out them now.” If it is, then, farmer, throw away your reaper, mow- 
er, etc., and to all trades and professions, too, dispense with all the 
aids adopted in your department since you were boys and girls. It is 
desirable that shade trees should be set out, for both beauty and com- 
fort; that goad houses, out-houses, and wood sheds, should be built, 
and kept in good order. Whenever any of these are lacking, the dis- 
trict board and patrons of schools should understand they have not 
done all they could and ought to have done for the well-being of their 
children. Many districts have money in the treasury, lying idle, or 
bringing the treasurer a profit of 10 per cent., and yet lack nearly all 
the essentials to a comfortable and profitable school, but never think of 
finding fault with any one but the teacher. Some districts employ 
very expensive teachers, because they can be had for the least money. 
Tuxo. D. Kanouse, Supt. 1st Dist. Dane Co. 


Official Department. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Q. Does an appeal lie when the supervisors take no action on a 
petition asking the alteration of a school-district? 

A. The power to form and alter districts is given to the supervi- 
sors alone. Courtesy will dictate that petitions to do either, shall 
usually be considered, but the law does not oblige them to meet and act, 
unless they see cause. Until they do meet and act, and make some 
* decision,” no appeal lies. 

Q. Is a town treasurer entitled to fees, for the distribution of school 
money ? 

A. Onall money coming into his hands as tazes, he is entitled to 
fees; but not for distributing to the several districts their share of the 
income of the school fund. This goes to each district undiminished, 
as apportioned by the town clerk according to the number of school- 
children reported as entitled thereto. 

Q. When “delinquent taxes” are finally collected, must they be 
apportioned among the several districts, or paid over to the district or 
districts from which they were returned as delinquent? 

A. Section 56 expressly provides that such taxes must be paid to 
the districts from which they were returned. They do not come under 
the provisions of section 61. 
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QJ. Should a district clerk refuse to calla special meeting, if he 
thinks the object of the same is illegal? 

A. He is not warranted in refusing for this reason. If the action 
proposed is of doubtful legality, he has no judicial power to resolve 
the doubt. It is to be presumed that the district, when assembled, will 
refrain from illegal action. If illegal action is taken, it can be set aside. 

(). When a school-house site has been selected and bargained for, 
can it be changed, at a special meeting? : 

A. A school-district has a natural right, like an individual, to 
change its mind. It can at any time change the site of a schocl-house. 
If a bargain has been made for a site, and is not carried out, the dis- 
trict may have to pay damages. 

Q. Does the chairman of a district meeting preside at an adjourned 
meeting ? 

A. He does. If a meeting adjourns to a fixed time, whether for an 
hour, a week or a month, it is the same meeting on assembling again, 
and transacts business under the same officers. 

Q. Is it the duty of the clerk to consult the other members of the 
board before hiring a teacher? 

A. It is obviously proper and prudent for the clerk to consult the 
other members, still, it is not made his duty by law. If the board, or 
a majority of the board, are agreed beforehand as to a certain teacher, 
this is well; but if not, it is the province of the clerk to find and en- 
gage a suitable teacher. If either or both of the other members of the 
board see fit to withhold their indorsement of the contract of the clerk 
with the teacher, they have the legal right to do so, but should be pre- 
pared to show good and sufficient reason for so doing. 

QQ. If both members of the board refuse to indorse the contract, 
what is to be done? 

A. The obvious answer to this question is, that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the board must compromise on some third party. It is 
manifestly wrong to keep the district out of a school, because the dif- 
ferent sides of the board each insist upon having a particular teacher. 

Q. Can a teacher, under any circumstances, recover wages under a 
contract merely signed by the clerk, and not indorsed by either member 
of the board? ‘ 

A. Such a contract is not a legal contract, and a teacher cannot 
recover wages under it. If a person teaches a school, under agreement 
with the clerk, and the people send to it, and the director and treasurer 
simply neglect or refuse to indorse the contract, but make no objection 
or protest against the school being taught, it is possible a claim might 
lie against the district for “services rendered” but it is very unwise 
for any teacher to commence or continue a school, without a regular 
valid contract. 
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Q. Cana district, at a district meeting, vote additional wages to a 
teacher, already, paid, according to contract? 

A. A district can vote money, only as provided in section 19. All 
contracts and settlements with teachers are to be made through the dis- 
trict board. If for any reason it is felt by the people of a district that 
a teacher ought to have more than the board have contracted to pay, 
they can make up a purse by private contributions. Voting or paying 
out money, as a district, without clear warrant of law, naturally leads 
to trouble. 

Q. Cana teacher recover wages after she has been notified, by a mem- 
ber of the board that she is dismissed, and is to discontinue teaching? 

A. <A school-board has power to dismiss a teacher for suflicient 
cause: i. e., a failure to fulfill the contract. But a single member of 
the board, or even two members, have no power to dismiss a teacher, 
without any previous action of the board in a regular meeting, called 
as provided in section 46. , 

Q. Is it lawful to teach on Saturday? 

A. There is no law against teaching on Saturday, and district boards 
and teachers may contract, if they please, that the school shali be open 
on that day, and that it shall count as a school day. But if the con- 
tract is silent on the subject, then in settlement as to wages, Saturday 
is not to be counted or included, and twenty-two days are to be under- 
stood as making a month. This does not apply to any contracts enter- 
ed into before the 1st of April, 1871, as the law regarding a teacher’s 
month did not take effect till that day. 

Q. What is to be understood by section 2 of the law in regard to 
the “estimation of time” (Chap. 168, 1871)—in case a board con- 
tract with a teacher to teach twenty days for a month, will five months 
of such teaching entitle the district to share in the apportionment of 
school money? 

A. The meaning is simply, that even when, by tle operation of 
law, Saturdays are not to be counted as school days, the requirement 
of 110 days to make five months still holds good, so far as the appor- 
tionment of money is concerned. The fact that the contract makes 
Saturday a school day does not of course lessen the number of days 
requisite to make the five months. On the other hand, if a contract 
provides that twenty days of teaching shall make a month, so far as 
the district and the teacher are concerned, this does not affect the re- 
requirement of 110 days to make up five months legal school. Where 
a district maintains school more than five months, it does not matter 
how many Gays the teacher teaches for a month, so far as securing 
school money is concerned; but if the school is to be maintained only 
five months, care must be taken that 110 days of legal school (includ- 
ing legal holidays) are secured. 
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Gditorial AWliscellany. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Below we give the programme in full, with other information. 
The meeting promises to be one of unusual interest, and it is hoped that all 
earnest teachers will be present who possibly can. Every effort will be made we 
are sure, by those having matters in charge, to render the session satisfactory. 


Nineteenth Annual Session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at Madison, 
July 11th, 12th and 18th. 1871. 
InTRopuctory Exercises—TZuesday Evening, July 11. 

8:00—Discussion—the College and the Common School. Introduced by Hon. Samuel Fallows, 

State Superintendent. c 
Wednesday Morning, July 12. 

9:30—President’s Address, 

10:00—Sub-Lecture, President Oliver Arey, Whitewater. 

10:30—Paper—Mental Vision, Amos Whiting, Trempealean. 

11:00—Recess. 

11:15—Report and Discussion—Compulsory Education. 


Afternoon. 
2:00—Business, 
2:15—Essay—Education of Girls, Mary E. Wadsworth, Beaver Dam. 
2:45—Recess. 
3:10—Sub-Lecture—Isotherms of Wisconsin, Judge Knapp, Madison. 
4:00—Essay—Plea for Culture, Eliza Graves, Kentucky. 
4:20—Business. 





Evening. 
8:00—Lecture—Problem of Universal Education and the Conditions of its Solution in our Coun- 
try, Pres. Wm. F. Phelps, Winona, Minn. 
Thursday Morning, July 13. 
9:30—Business. 
10:00—Paper—What to Read, and How, Prof. 8. H. Carpenter, Madison. 
10:30—Poem, Mrs. H. E.G Arey, Whitewater. 
10:45—Recess. 
11:00—Discussion—Relation of Our Educational System to the Industrial and Moral Interests of 
the People. 
12:00—Election of Officers. 
Afternoon. 


2:30—Sub-Lecture—Conditions of Success in the School Room, Prof. W. C. Whitford, Milton. 
3:15—Essay—Sculptors, Mrs. M. E. Holmes, Berlin. 
3:25—Reports of Committees. 
Evening. 
§:00—(The exercises for this evening are not yet determined.) 


RAILROADS AND STEAMERS. 


All divisions of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad will sell round trip tickets 
at 60 per cent. of regular fares from all stations to Madison and return; and in 
case the station is not on a division extending through Madison, or connecting with 
it by some other division of the Milwaukee and St Paul Railroed, round trip tickets 
for 60 per cent. regular fare, will be sold to the station nearest Madison on the Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul road. The Sheboygan and Fond du Lac Railway will return 
teachers free, on presentation of ticket of membership in the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, to conductors on the trains. The Wolf River steamers and the Goodrich 
steamers will return teachers free, on presentation of certificate of membership in 
the Teachers’ Association, to clerks on the boats. 

The West Wisconsin Railway will sell round trip tickets at all stations to Tomah 
at 60 per cent. of regular fare. The Madison and Portage Railway will sell round 
trip tickets at all stations to Madison, at 60 per cent. of regular fare. 

All divisions of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway will sell full fare tick- 
ets towards Madison, and will sell return tickets at Madison, or at other points 
where the passenger left the Chicago and Northwestern road in going to Madison, 
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at one-fifth regular fare, on presentation of the certificate of membership in the 
Teachers’ Association. 

The Mississippi River steamers, Northwestern Union Packet Co., will sell tickets 
at full fare towards Madison, and at one-third regular fare returning, on presenta- 
tion of the certificate of membership in the Teachers’ Association. 

The Vilas and Rasdall Hotels will entertain teachers at $2.00 per day. Board- 
ing houses and other hotels will entertain at $1.00 to $1.50 per day. Teachers in 
parties or singly will be accommodated at any of the aboye rates, on application to 
the Local Committee at the Assembly Chamber, on arrival. 


THE CREAT EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 

Tue National Educational Association will mect in St. Louis on the 22d, 23d and 
24th of next August. The St. Louis Board of Education has offered all needed 
rooms, and a committee who have in charge arrangements for securing reduced 
rates on railroads, steamboats and at the hotels, have secured favorable answers 
The general association will be presided over by Hon. J. L. PrcKarp, Susana 
ent Chicago schools; but in accordance with the constitution of the association, 
adopted at the meeting in Cleveland last year, in addition to the general meetings, 
occupying two half days and three evenings, there will be held meetings of the 
several departments simultaneously during the rest of the time. These depart- 
ments are as follows: (1) Higher Education, embracing universities, colleges and 
seminaries, presided over by CHARLES Extor, LLD., president of Harvard Univer- 

sity; (2) Superintendents, state county and city, presided over by Hon. W. D. HEN- 
KLE, Commissioner of Public Schools for Ohio; (8) Normal Schools, presided over 
by 8S. H. Wurrr, Esq., Principal of Peoria Normal School; and (4) Primary Schools, 
embracing all public schools, presided over by E. A. SHELDON, Esq., Superintend- 
ent of Oswego schools. 

Each section arranges its own programme, and the exercises of each, judging 
from the programmes, will be very attractive. 

We trust Wisconsin will be more numerously represented than it was last year 
at Cleveland. 

OUR NORMAL SCHCOLS. 

The Graduating Exercises at Whitewater took place June 28. A class of ten 
received diplomas. 

We clip the following account of the exercises at Whitewater, from the State 
Journal: 

WHITEWATER, June 28.—The Professors and students of the school, in company 
with Messrs. CHANDLER and bef ong and many friends of the institution, met at 
the Normal School building at 91g A. M., and marched to Bower's Hall, led by the 
Whitewater Brass Band. The Thall was crowded to overflowing to witness the 
“ Commencement Exercises.” The graduating class consisted of eight ladies and 
two gentlemen. Miss JENNIE ELizA FOWLER made the opening address; subject, 
“ Battle Fields,” with a few very happy words of welcome betore entering upon 
her subject. The other pieces were as follows: 

** We See what we have Eyes to See.”—By Miss Margaret McIntire. 

*“ Untinished Que stions have no Pity for the Repose of Mankind.”—By Miss Mary Colton. 

“ United Germany.”’—By Antoni Cajori. 

“ Rejected Models.”—By Miss Dora L. O'Connor 

“My Boat is Launched; Where is the Shore. *_By Miss E. C. Kinney. 

“ Per Aspera ad Astra.’ *_By Miss Hannah Stackpole, 

* Ancient and Modern Civilization.”—By Miss Winnie Cole. 

“Progress of Creation.”—By William E. Anderson. 

The presentation of the diplomas by President ArEy concluded the exercises, 
which were interspersed with music by the Glee Club and Band. There was nota 
single failure. The graduates showed a high degree of culture, and if they suc- 
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ceed in imparting knowledge as they have in acquiring it, the boys and girls under 
their charge will be very fortunate. The closing address, by Mr. ANDERSON, was 
worthy a graduate of the University of Wisconsin. 

The people of Whitewater are justly proud of the State Normal School. Mr. 
WEEKS, the Normal Regent of this city, and his accomplished lady, entertained 
the Faculty and friends last evening. Dr LAMATYR. 


At Platteville, twelve were to be graduated on the 5th of July. These twenty-one 
recruits to the ranks of our professional teachers will, we trust, give a good account 





of themselves, as their predecessors mostly have done. 

THE OsixKosn ScHoorn is expected to open about the 1st of September under the 
Presidency of G. 8. ALBEE, late Principal and Superintendent of Racine, and a 
teacher of marked ability and suecess. The place of Assistant. Principal has been 
tendered to RoBERT GRAHAM, Esq., of Kenosha, whose work for two years past in 
the Institutes, has given him a familiarity with the wants of teachers, and fitted 
him in no inconsiderable degree to work with reference to those wants. 

The Board of Regents, after their annual meeting, propose to visit the north and 
northwestern portions of the State with a view to the location of the Fourth School. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

We extract the following from the report of the Examining Committee, consist- 
ing of Rev. H. C. Trvron, Rev. C. H. Ricuarps, Rev. WM. TEN BRoEk, and Rev. 
Ep. GRAHAM: 

“We found the University in a prosperous condition. The Faculty and Instruct- 
ors have performed their work with marked ability and faithfulness. They are 
entitled to your entire confidence and support. The examination of the classes 
evinced thorough instruction and earnest study. The classes of ladies showed a 
scholarship not inferior in any respect to that of the gentlemen. The Commence- 
ment exercises reflected great credit upon the Graduating classes, the Faculty and 
the State.” 





Below we give the names of the Graduates, with the subjects of their Essays and 


Orations: 
LADIES 
Salutatory, Miss Carrie E. Adams. 
The Suggestive Imperfection of Nature, Miss Ada M. Robson. 
Woman's Aim, Miss Adele M. Overton. 
Beauty an End in Itself, Miss Carrie E. Adams 
Valedictory—After Graduating—What? Miss Sarah J. Hardenburg. 





The addresses of these young ladies showed great thought and careful prepara- 
tion. They were delivered in a distinct, pleasing manner. The compliments and 
boquets received by them were numerous and well deserved. 

These ladies have conquered for themselves and their sex a position of which 


they may justly be proud. 
GENTLEMEN. 
Salutatory, Chas. N. Gregory. 
Oration—Republicanism in France, Orvey J. Taylor. 
The True Object of Education, Jno. A. Gaynor. 
Representative Statesmen, Q. O. Sutherland. 
Spectres, H. S. Bassett. 
Journalism, J. W. Bashford. 
Literature of Truth, A. Watkins. 
The True Value of the Past, M. W. Pepper. 
Consolations of Literature, H. Reid. 
Abuse of Legislation, V. Underhill. 
The Civil Service, J. E. Glover. 
The Reformatory Power of Society, D. W. Grady. 
Esthetic Culture, Theo. L. Cole. 
The Control of Phy sical Force, J. W. Whelan. 
Progress of Literature, R. Orr. 
The Authority of Government, John Stewart. 
Law Class Oration—Lawyers as Conservatives, Burr W. Jones. 
Valedictory Oration—Shadows, L. W. Colby. 
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The two valedictory addresses were written in excellent taste and given with 
good effect. We have not time to characterize all the other orations, but they were 
extremely creditable to the young gentlemen. 

The oration by BuRR W. JoNEs of the Law Class, on “ Lawyers,” was a noble 
plea for the profession he represents. It was brimful of true eloguence—eloquence 
of thought and feeling. We felt a heightened respect for the true lawyer after 
listening to the candid, discriminating argument of Mr. JONEs. 

Pror. Kerr.—As we expected Prof. ALEXANDER KERR of Beloit has been 
elected Professor of Greek in the University, in connection with the headship of 
the Preparatory Department. Prof. Kerr will make this Department a tower of 
strength instead of an element of weakness to the University. 

OFFICERS OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION.—The following is the complete list of 
officers of the Alumni Association for the ensuing year: 

President—SaMvuEL Farttows; Vice President—R. M. Basnrorp; Secretary and _Treasurer— 
H. W. Cuynowetu; Orator—T. B. Cuynowetu; Alfernate—C. A. Smitu; Poe/—W. E. Hunt- 
INGTON; Alternate—J. A. GAYNOR. 

The Board of Regents have elected Rev. J. HW. Twomsty, D. D., of Charlestown, 
Mass., President of the State University. 

Dr. Twombly is a graduate of the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. He 
has taught very successfully as Professor in the well known Wilbraham Academy 
Mass. He was for four years Superintendent of Schools in the city of Charlestown 
where he has long resided. He has been for twelve years a member of the Harvard 
Board of Overseers, and for some time a trustee of the Boston University. He has 
been identified ever since his graduation with educational interests in different re- 





lations and has given marked satisfation in them all. He has been a popular and 
successful pastor of some of the most prominent New England Methodist Churches, 
and has specially distinguished himself for financial tact and skill. 

Dr. Twombly, though a New England man, is fully alive to the wants of the 
West. He is filled with the western spirit. He believes ina glorious future for 
our State University, and pledges himself to bring whatever of brain or heart or 
body he may possess to advance its interest. 

He believes most heartily inthe thorough culture of women and the equality of 
both sexes before the great law of education in our state. He will endeavor to 
bring the University into close relations with our common schools and normal 
schools and thus solve the problem of the unity of our educational’system over 
which many of us have been so long toiling. 

Executive ability and good common sense are the traits of his character em- 
phasized by his many friends in the East, who know him best, and these friends 
are among the leading educational men in new England. We think the omens are 
propitious for the future of our loved Alma Mater under the leadership of Dr. 
Twombly. - 


THE CoLmrBri oR Matimusnek PrANo.—Having had one of these newly invented 
instruments for some time in our house, we take pleasure in saying that it proves 
itself, so far, all that is recommended. The size is about two feet shorter than 
most square pianos, and about half the weight. Although small, it has the sweet- 
ness and strength of tone of the best Steinway or Chickering. It is thoroughly 
made, a beautiful ornament for the parlor, and it is alleged that it will improve 
with age instead of deteriorating as most pianos do. The greatest drawback to the 
expense of an ordinary piano is, that in a few years it sounds wiry and harsh. We 
recommend our friends to examine this instrument. The small size is not the 
least of its excellencies. See advertisment on our last advertising page. 
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Query “Box. 


With this opening, answers are given to all past questions, up to No. 14. 

4. In ascertaining the cubic contents of a pile of wood, is it proper to say that we 
multiply feet by feet? 

Another answer is given to this query: 

I think that in the operation of finding the contents of a pile of wood the factors 
and the product are abstract, and that the product, made denominate by receiving 
the name cubic feet, is the contents of the pile. In the operation, 8 = the number 
of square fect that are in a perpendicular row at the end of the pile, and 4 = the 
number of rows; then 8 x 4=32= the number of square feet in the surface of the 
end of the pile; also, 32 =the number of cubic feet contained in a section of a pile 
one foot in length and 40 =the number setions, then 32 x 401280 = the number 
of cubic feet in the pile. That is, we have found a product (1280) equal to the 
number of cubic feet in the pile, and hence we call it 1280 cubic feet. L.A. P. 

6. Must the divisor and dividend always be like numbers, in order to find a 
quotient? L. M. B. 

No. The divisor and dividend say be like numbers, in which case the quotient 
is abstract; or they may be wv-like, when the divisor is always abstract and the 
unit of the quotient is the same as of the dividend. Hvamples—$8—$2—=4. Here 
the quotient shows into how many parts of $2 each, $8 may be divided. $8--4 
=$2. Here the quotient shows the value of 1 part when $8 is divided into 4 
parts. bL. Aa P. 

7. What provision has our government made for common schools? 

Our general government has not provided for common schools directly, such 
provision being left to the several states. Indirectly, it has done much for schools. 
Our school fund owes its existence to the policy of the general government, and so 
in many other new states. 

8. If assistants or janitors fail to do their duty, what remedy has the principal? 

First, that of doing his own duty more thoroughly, and thus applying the force 
of a good example; second, kind reminders or expostulations; third, the authority of 
the school board; fourth, resignation. The two first seem to be the best. 

11. To what extent should teachers use “ keys” in school; or should they not be 
used at all? 


’ 


“Keys” imply locks. It were better that the teacher have no locks on the 
problems which he has to solve; that is, that he be master of the subject. But if 
a key becomes necessary, it will inspire more self-respect to acknowledge it than 
to conceal it—to keep the key a secret. 

12. What are the differences between the government of the United States and 
that of England? 

The governments both of this country and of England consist each of three 
branches: the Legislative, the Executive, and the Judicial. The Chief Executive 
in this country is chosen by the people, for a specified time; in England the office 
is hereditary, and is occupied by a person styled king or queen. The Legislatures 
of both countries are divided into two Houses; in England, the House of Lords, 
and the House of Commons; in this country, the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The members of the House of Lords consist of the higher Bishops 
and Nobility, the House of Commons of members chosen by the people. In this 
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country the Senators are chosen by the Legislatures of the different States; the 
Representatives are chosen by the people. The Chief Executive of England has 
an absolute veto power, though that power has never been used. These are some 
of the differences in the government of the two countries. P. P. IVERSLEE. 
13. Given 2 +y?= 65; 
x +y'=407; To find x and y. 
Also solve the same in the general form: 
x + y=a; 
e+y%=b; To find x and y. ALPHA, 
Ans, 2?--y?=65 (1) 
av —y ==407 (2) 
Factoring (2) (v7? —ry—y’?) (@—y)=407 
Substituting 2 for vy and ¢ for ay in (1) and (3) we have 1? —2t==65 (4) 
and n(n? —3t)=407 (5) 
/ t=n? —65 \ 


| 2 \ 
By comparison, | j=n3 —407 | 
me ae 
8 22RF ANY 
ss * 
2 Bn : 


378 —195n—2n3 —814 (7) 

n§ —195n=—814 (8) 
Transposing and factoring (8) (w—11) (v7? —11i—T4)=0 (4 
From (9) n=11 (10) and #?—11li—T+t (11) 

n=a—y=11 

ve ——y? =65 


(e=4 or 7 | 


These equations, easily solved, give & Ans. 
: Ly=7 or 4 J 
ar Come Pits aA) 
(10) Gives n= ( tk vA : 
L 2 J 
Which being substituted give the other roots of the equations. Cc. W. D. 


14. Is the figure printed on the blank contracts in common use considered equiv- 
alent to a revenue stamp? 
We should rather think not, in the eyes of Uncle Sam. 
15. If Thad bought at 10 per cent. less I would have gained 15 per cent. more; 
what was the per cent. of gain? 
An arithmetical solution required. L. A. P, 
16. What is meant by “relation,” as applied to prepositions? What is the rela- 
tion shown in the following sentence? I ran into the house. L.A. P. 
17. Teachers need more time than they now have (to do justice to all concerned), 
and what are they to do, now there are more studies added to their work? 
RICHLAND COUNTY. 
18. Are teachers allowed the time they spend at Associations for Teachers? 
I. R. 8. 
Section 43 of the law of 1869, relating to Normal Schools, provides that a dis- 
trict board may give teachers the whole or any part of the time spent by them in 
attendance upon institutes in the county, but this does not apply to Teachers’ As- 
sociations. (See School Code, p. 158.) 
19. Is the expression “ Compound Numbers” a correct one? 
20. In the expressions, 100 feet, 200 feet, ete., does feet form part of the number? 
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21. A man bought a horse for eighty dollars, sold him for ninety dollars, and 
afterward bought him for one hundred dollars; did he gain or lose, and how much? 

He first paid $80 for the horse; sold him for $90, and of course gained $10. He 
then purchased the same horse for $100, which, being equivalent to the first cost 
—-ten dollars — the ten dollars gained, or, to ninety dollars — the ten dollars gained, 
shows that the horse finally cost him $90. Therefore in buying the horse the see- 
ond time he lost $10. L. C. 

22. Why is notall the pure air of earth turned into carbonic acid gas in process 
of time? 

23. Why are leaves green in spring and yellow in autumn? 

24. Is it ever Monday all over the earth at the same moment? 

25. Why is the presidential mansion called “'The White House?” 

26. Why is 

27. What is dew? Explain the dew process. 


snow white? 


28. Why are not rain drops all of a size? 

29. Why is the water of the ocean salt? 

30. Rufus Choate is said to have given the following asa spelling lesson. It 
contains some twelve or fifteen words rather liable to be misspelled; in fact some 
of them may be spelled wrong even here. Test yourself and friends on the subject: 

It is an agreeable sight to witness the unparallelled imbarrassment of a harness- 
ed pedler attempting to guage the symetry of a pealed onion which a sybil has 
stabbed with a poinard regardless of the inuendos of the lilies of the cornelian 
hue. 

31. The following is an enigma said to have been written by Mr. Canning, which 
for a time baffled the skill of all England to solve: 


“There is a word of plural number, 
A foe to peace and human slumber; 
Now any word you chance to take, 
By adding ‘s’ you plural make; 
But if you add an ‘s° to this, 

How strange the metamorphis is; 
Plural is plural then no morc 
And sweet what bitter was before.” 





Coducafional Sunfelligence. 
WiSCONSIN. 

Brack River Faris.—The Bonner says the school in that village, taught by Mr. 
J. Burk, closed on June 14th, fora short vacation, and that as was anticipated, 
he has proven himself an excellent teacher. By his devotion to his duties he has 
endeared himself to his pupils and gained the confidence and esteem of the parents. 

Fonp pu Lac Crry.—The editor of the Commonwealth having lately visited the 
Grammar School on First Street, says: “ Being informed by Miss Everdell, that 
the order of lessons was immaterial to her and to the pupils, we expressed a desire 
to listen to the History classes. The mode of recitation was somewhat new. A 
number of questions had been written the night previous and deposited by the 
pupils in a box. These questions were written by each member of the class, and 
selected at the discretion of the scholar from any part of the year’s course. The 
papers were drawn before the recitation. This method, repeated for several days 
becomes a thorough one, certain restrictions being put upon very simple or fre- 
quently repeated questions. The history course covers the period between the 
Discovery of America and the Close of the Revolution. All principal events are 
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thoroughly learned and were recited with their respective dates, very promptly and 
correctly. Some of these self-made questions embraced a number of points, for 
children are seldom superficial in their examination of each other’s abilities.” He 
speaks highly of the new school house as well as the school. 


Grant County.—An Institute will be held in Lancaster, commencing July 18th, 
to continue two weeks, and a joint Normal Institute will be held in Muscoda, com- 
mencing July 7th, to continue four weeks. This last will be attended by the Su- 
perintendent and teachers of Richland as well as Grant county. 

Supt. HonrorD says: “ My Institutes that [have been holding on each Friday 
and Saturday, at different small villages for some time past, have not been a fail- 
ure, although not so well attended as I had desired. Through them many “ coun- 
try’ teachers who heretofore, could not be induced to “come out,” have been 
reached and waked up to something of a sense of their duty. Most of them now 
promise to attend the long Institutes to be held at Lancaster and Muscoda.” 


GREEN County.—The best and most profitable Institute ever held in this county 
has just closed. There was a great interest taken in all of the exercises from be- 
ginning toend. We had aregular attendance of one hundred or more teachers, 
and when we take into account that many of them came the distance of twenty- 
five miles by private conveyance, I think it safe to say that the teachers are becom- 
ing more and more interested in their work. Give Mr. GRAmAm the teachers to 
work with, and there is no such thing as fail. Ife has the happy faculty of show- 
ing aperson his shortcomings and needs, without offending or causing an undue 
fecling of mortification, Many of the teachers fecl that Mr. GranAm has been 
rather severe, but no more so than the occasion required, All unite in saying Mr. 
GRAHAM is “the right man in the right place,” and all hope he will be continued 
in this good work to which he seems so admirably adapted, 

Ouiside of our own teachers we received valuable aid from Assistant Superin- 
tendent PRADT, Professor CHAMBERLAIN, of Whitewater; ALBERT SALISBURY, of 
Brodhead; Mr. Spraaur and Mrs. Harrinaron, of Brodhead, and Mr. Drs LA 
Martyr, of Elkhorn. There was a much greater interest manifested by the citi- 
zens of our village than heretofore, Senator HALL and many other prominent men 
being with us every day. There was a great amount of hospitality manifested by 
the good people of the town, taking the teachers to their homes and making it as 
agreeable as possible. A. H. Apams & Co., of Chicago, very kindly furnished one 
of Holbrook’s Tellurians, which in the hands of Prof. CHAMBERLAIN gave us an 
interesting lesson in Mathematical Geography. When we closed there was a gen- 
eral wish on the part of all concerned for more of the Institute work. 

D. H. MorGan, Supt. 

KENOSHA County.—In a late number of the Kenosha Telegraph, Superintendent 
Barns aptly says: “ Only eight visits by district officers have yet been made to 
the summer schools in this county. So say thirty-eight teachers’ reports received 
ip to this time. The number of officers in the districts reported is 114. Will our 
good friends who are in the habit of denouncing the county superintendency, and 
saying so much about the infrequency and inadequacy of the superintendent’s visits 
observe that during the year past he made four times as many visits, as have the 
183 district officers in the county taken together! The law is as explicit relative 
to visitation by district officers as by the county superintendent.” He adds that, 
“As far as ascertained, less than one-half of our teachers are engaged for twenty- 
two days per month, that two or three, who are teaching said number of days, are 
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teaching Saturdays illegally, and that a large delegation will attend the State 
Teachers’ Association.” 


LA Crosse Crry.—The vote for aid to the State Normal School in La Crosse, 
says the Democrat, was almost unanimous. The sum asked is $25,000. 

Monror County.—A Normal Institute, of four weeks duration, will be held in 
the village of Dorset, commencing October 3d, and the ordinary Institute of four 


days, will be held at Tomah early in September. 


Rock Country, Frrsr Districr.—This Superintendent district embraces, we be- 
lieve, two Teachers’ Associations. Of the northern one, or “ No. 1,” J. B. JONES 
was elected President, at the last meeting held at Evansville, June 3d; Gro. Rum- 
MILL and Miss’J. E. Lirrie, Vice Presidents; Miss 0. V. TAGG@art, Secretary, and 
Miss M. W. Tuayer, Treasurer. The Association is to meet quarterly. Success 
to its efforts. 

WavkesHa County.—From a report by Superintendent GREEN, in the Waukesha 
Freeman, we learn that at the five public examinations which have been held this 
spring there were present 213 applicants, 31 less than last spring. He adds: 
“That about 67 per cent. received full certificates, 11 per cent. limited certificates, 
and 22 per cent. were refused certificates. The number of those who failed is 
about 20 per cent. less than last spring. This, undoubtedly, is owing to the fact 
that there were not so many young applicants as last spring, the average are being 
about one year older. Everything considered the examinations have been very sat- 
isfactory.” 

PERSONAL. 

Tne valedictorian in the graduating class of the young ladies’ department of the 
State University had for the theme of her essay at commencement, on Wednesday 
last, the question, “ After Graduating, What?” She answered the question theo- 
retically in a very satisfactory manner; and afew evenings thereafter answered it in 
a more practical manner by marrying the valedictorian of the male department of 
the University —JIRlwaukee Wisconsin. 

The above is a very well constructed paragraph, and will doubtless travel round 
the world notwithstanding that what makes it particularly taking, is not true. The 
young lady, who, in her valedictory, queried, “ After Graduating, What?” is not 
married yet, as far as heard from, and her marriage to the valedictorian of the 
male department is impossible, he having already been wedded to the feminine 
raledictorian of two years previously. Something has confused the Wiésconsin 
editor —State Journal. 

The lady last alluded to was Miss CLARA B. Bewick, formerly assistant in the 
Female College of the State University, and more recently in the Fort Atkinson 
High School. 

Mrs. I. N. Stewart, of the Union school at Waukesha, has been appointed a 
member of the committee of examination for the Whitewater Normal School for 
the present year. We believe this is the first instance of a lady’s being selected 
for such a position, and the selection is one of the best that could have been made. 
We hope the example will prove worthy of being followed in the future. If a 
lady if competent to teach, we see no reason why she should not be competent to 
form and express an intelligent opinion respecting the teaching of others; and if 
she is thus competent, certainly nothing can be said against her employment for 
that purpose— Waukesha Freeman. 

J. BURNHAM, formerly superintendent of Waupaca county, and at present prin- 
cipal of the public schools in Waupaca, was quite ill during the latter part of the 
summer term. We hope he has recovered. 


Rev. Dr. ANDREW P. PEABopy, of Harvard College, is to deliver an oration at 
Beloit College, at the commencement in July. 
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Don’t WANT It.—The following comes from a teacher who does not seem to 
place a high estimate on educational journals. We have not ventured to correct 
her punctuation: 

—— May 4th 171 

Str I told you, that I would not take the journal. (only with this lady) And 
it is of no interest to me, I did think I would return your books: if you want 
them you can have them; they are of no use to me, Teachers are not able to sup- 
port such works, They are paid asalary sufficient to support them. and very little 
extras, So of course we are not foolish to endulge those things that are of no use 
tous, I do not want to take the Journal, Humble yours &¢ —§ ——~— ———. 

CENERAL. 

YALE COLLEGE has had 87 professors. 

Dr. AIKEN has resigned the Presidency of Union College. 

Inuinots has 28 colleges, Wisconsin 14, Iowa 13 and Minnesota 2. 

Dr. ANGELL, President elect of Michigan University, delivered his Inaugural, 
June 28. 

PRESIDENT WuitE of Cornell University, Utica, has given the Institution 
$50, 000. 

THE CORNER STONE of the Pennsylvania Female College was laid at Pittsburg a 
few days ago. 

REY. JoHN Monrerru, of St. Louis, is appointed Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Missouri. 

Sr. Louts has forty-eight pablie school buildings, which altogether are valued at 
$1, 730,000. There are 466 teachers and nearly 27,000 pupils. 

Tue Michigan Agricultural College has 146 students, of whom eighty are fresh- 
men. Of the new students, seventy-five per cent. are farmers’ sons. 

PresipDENT AsA D. Surru, of Dartmouth College, delivered the address before 
the Alumni of the Yale Divinity School, at its anniversary, May i8th. 

Ir is proposed that the friends of John A. Andrew should endow a Professorship 
in the Law Department of Howard University—the said Professorship to bear his 
nanie. 

MAssacuvusertts has four State Normal Schools. The male principals of these 
schools each receive a salary of $3,000, and the lady principal of Framingham re- 
ceives $2, 500. 

Ex-Senator H.R. REVErs (colored) has been elected President of Alcorn Uni- 
versity, at Jackson, Miss. Mr. Revels was nominated by Gov. Alcorn, and the elee- 
tion was an unanimous one. 

EXPERIENCE.—The seven Professors in the principal Normal School in Tlinois, 
(at Normal), including President Edwards, have had an average eapericnee in the 
work of more than ten years each. 

Pror. H. 8. ENGuisu, Principal of the Cairo public schools, and wik known 
through his connection with various educational institutions of Southern Mlinois, 
died recently. Tfe was originally from Vermont. 

Tue German University of Marburg promoted the excommunicated Professor 
Dollinger of Munich, to honorary member of laws, and the German University of 
Jena awards Gerhard Rohilfs, famous for his travels in Africa, the honorary degree 
of doctor of philosophy. 

Tne whole number of teachers in Ohio is 21,626; in New York, 28,310; in Ili- 
nois, 19,037; and in Pennsylvania, 17,612. The average wages of male teachers 
in Ohio are 31 per cent. higher than in Ilinois, while the wages of female teachers 
are only 114 per cent. higher. 

Tue head-masterships of the great public schools in England are very valuable. 
Eton is worth about $30,000, with a large residence; Harow, the same. Rugby, 
about $20,000. In former days head-masters usually became bishops, but they 
are not so certain of mitres now. 

THE Rev. CHARLES A. AIKEN, D. D., LL. D., formerly Professor of Latin at Dart- 
mouth College, and since at Princeton, and more recently President of Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y., has accepted the Professorship of Christian Ethics and 
Apologetics in the Princeton, N. J., Theological Seminary. 
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THe PEABODY Funp AND SouTHERN Epvucation.—The far-secing philanthropy 
of George Peabody is producing valuable results. It appears by the annal report 
of the trustees of the Peabody fund, that the Southern States have reaped substan- 
tial benefits from that benefaction. A few years ago, the city of Richmond had no 
public schools—the first year of the operation of the trust fund, $2,000 were con- 
tributed for this purpose, to which the city added $10,000, and the yearly municipal 
expenditure is now $42,600, a sum suflicient to support thirty-nine white and thirty- 
three colored schools. Richmond also has a normal school, to which the Peabody 
Fund contributes $1,000 annually. New schools are also opening, under the en- 
couragement of the Fund, in Lynchburg, Alexandria,’ Staunton, Lexington, Manas- 
sas, and many other towns in Virginia. In North Carolina, the Fund has aided 
twenty-one schools during the past year; in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, the fund has also been made 
useful for educational purposes. In Tennesse, says the report, although the state 
abolished its school law about a year ago, and substituted an inefficient county 
system in its place, the people have taken the work into their own hands, being de- 
termined to maintain free schools till there shall be a law requiring them. There 
are more than thirty such schools, which would not have existed but for the aid 
rendered by the Peabody Fund. If no other results than these were visible, they 
furnish a sufficient answer to the ungracious criticisms published during Mr. Pea- 
body’s lifetime, concerning the disposition he chose to make of his ample fortune. 
Yet this fund is only a part of the charities he bestowed —N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

GIFTS FOR EpucatTion seem to be increasing; we notice the following as recently 
made: Sam’n WILLES'tON, arich manufacturer in Easthampton, Mass., has offered 
Amherst College an endowment of $500,000 on condition that the name be changed to 
Willeston University. WILLIAM CarLeton, of Charlestown, Mass., $50,000 to 
the college at Northfield, Minn., which will hereafter be known as Carlton College. 
—Capt. RrcmArpson, of San Francisco, $250,000 towards a College of Mining, 
Civil Engineering and Architecture, in Chicago, in connection with the Lake Forest 
University——Erastus Cornrnc, $200,000 for an Episcopal Female Siminary, in 
Albany, N. Y.——D. AppLeton, the publisher, $20,000 for a school house in Apple- 
ton, Mo. Senator Pomeroy offers $10,000 towards the endowment of a Medi- 
cal Professership for ladies, in Howard University, D. C. The donators do not all 
seek to have their names perpetuated. 

Prusstan TEACHERS.—Prof. Kirkmayer, of Bridgeport, Mass., himself a Prus- 
sian, said in a lecture at Plymouth, that in Prussia a teacher must not only be edu- 
cuated, but also religious. The normal schools in Prussia are placed in small 
towns, in order to prevent having dissipated students. Before the late war, Prus- 
sia had 3,000 teachers and 30,000 students. Before entering, the student must un- 
dergo a very severe medical as well as mental examination, and must promise to 
teach at least three years in Prussia. And if a teacher should become infirm or in 
any way unable to teach, a pension of one-third of his or her wages is allowed. 

Tue class of “71, of Union College, have resolved to revive the practice of cele- 
brating graduation by a class-day, with appropriate exercises. This custom has 
become obsolete in Union, but we are glad to see it revived by the Seniors, who are 
alive to everything that will add pleasure to their course. It will add much inter- 
est to the exercises of Commencement week. —J. Y. Globe. 

THE Amherst Senior who hired the hall in Amherst for a lecture Commencement 
evening, that his classmates might not have a Commencement ball, has been 
euchered by the proprietor of the hall, who says: “ The hall was rented for a lec- 
ture at lecture prices, and the audience will be dismissed and the gas turned out at 
9:30 P.M.” So the class will have their “ hop.” 

TuE Williams College cabinet has recently been enriched by the addition of a 
collection of silver ores from the Rocky Mountains, and shells from the ancient 
shell heaps of Maine, the gift of President Chadbourne, with a hundred specimens 
of Syrian shells, presented by C. W. Calhoun, of the sophomore class. 

A Scnoon oF PutioLoey is to be established at once, in connection with the 
Department of Philosophy and the Arts, in Yale College, embracing a two years’ 
course of study, and to be open to graduates of that and other American colleges. 

An OED Coat’s advantages are numerous. People will not think it worth while 
to pick your pockets—the ladies will not bother you with their insatiate love, and 
you will not be teased to take tea with your acquaintance. 

Tn Atlanta (Georgia) Female Institute has added a department of physiology, 
hygiene, and physical training. 
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© dds and Gnods. 


A CINCINNATI school teacher attempted to punish one of her scholars a few days 
ago, but, by a blow upon her head with his slate, he knocked her senseless. 

EVERY PARENTis like a looking-glass for his children to dress themselves by- 
Therefore parents should take care to keep the glass bright and clear, not dull and 
spotted, as good example is a rich inheritance for the rising generation. 

A Scnoon COMMITTEE in a frontier district are reported to have summed up their 
opinion of the examination which they had attended by making to the pupils this 
address; “ You’ve spelled well, and you’ve ciphered good, but you haint sot still.” 

A TESTIMONIAL to the skill of a chiropodist, published in an English paper, testi- 
fies that “ four or five years ago he successfully extracted several corns from my 
feet without pain, as also a member of my family, which have not returned since 
that time.” 

A rough individual, whose knowledge of classical language was not quite com- 
plete, has been sick, and on recovering was told by his doctor that he might take a 
little animal food. “ No sir,” said he, “I took your gruel easy enough, bnt hang 
me if I can go your hay and oats. 

A LAD named John Osborne, aged sixteen, while in attendance at the public 
school in Canandaigua, the other day, indulged with other scholars in violent ex- 
ercise by jumping during the recess. Just as the bell range calling in school, he 
suddenly fell and expired. Violent exercise no doubt was the cause. 

For a specimen of logical consecution of ideas, we venture to commend this- 
from a school-boy’s commposition: “ Tobacco was invented by a man named Wal- 
ter Raleigh. When the people first saw him smoking they thought he was asteam- 
boat, and, as they had never seen a steamboat, they were frightened ” 

THE celebrated Scotch surgeon, Dr. James Syme, used to give his students the 
following rules to insure success in practice: 1. Never look surprized at anything. 
2. Before stating your opinion of a case on your second visit, ascertain whether 
your previous directions have been complied with. 5. Never ask the same ques- 
tion twice. 

It is said that the salary of President Eliot, of Harvard College is $3,200, and of 
the chief cook of the Parker House, $4,000. “There is nothing very alarming in 
this statement,” says the Boston Traveller, “it only suggests that there are more 
men, fited for the presidental chair of colleges than are capable of taking charge of 
kitchen of a first class hotel. 

Gen. R. K. Scorr, states that he recently found ona plantation near Charlestown> 
8. C., a man working as a common field hand who was highly cultivated, and capa- 
ble of speaking and writing ten languages, Greek and Arabic among them. He 
earned so little that he was forced to teach school in the evening to support him- 
self in the simplest manner. 

THE discovery of ancient outlet of Lake Superior is mentioned by professor Win- 
chell the director of the State Geological Survey of Michigan, in his last report. 
It is a deep valley, bordered with high bluffs, and runs from Lake Superior to Green 
Bay in Lake Michigan, suggesting the practicability of a ship canal along the same 
route, with a view to shortening the voyage between the ports of the two Lakes. 

THE INJURY sustained by the cross on the spire of the Strasbourg Cathedral has 
been repaired. It was a difficult and dangerous undertaking. It will be remember- 
ed that a missile from the besiegers accidentally struck the cross, a few minutes at- 
ter 12 o’clock a.m., on the 15th of September. This was a shell aimed from a dist- 
ance of 6,500 metres, and which, to strike the cross, had to ascend nearly 500 feet 
in the air. 

AN IRREVERENT Athens correspondent, speaking of the new railroad from that 
city to the Pireus, says: “ Think of Socrates soliloqizing over a steam engine, 
Diogenes with his tub, deadheading it to the Pireus, or haggling about a seven cent 
ticket; or Euripides working up a railroad catastrophe into one of his polished tra- 
gedies; or the courtly Xenophen taking topographical notes for his ‘ Anabasis’ 
from the window of a sleeping-car; orof Alcibiades lolling in the smoking car and 
playing a game of high-low-jack for the cigars.” 
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Literary Qiscellany. 


ANCELS’ VISITS. 
BY REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Some brief, sweet smile 
Which gladdens us ere while 
And cheers the labor of a weary mile. 


Some single word, 
Which now and then has stirred 
Our spirits with a sense of strength conferred. 


Some clasping hand 
Whose worth we understand, 
Then friends are few and famine walks the land. 
When f Is are f 1 famir ulks the land 


Some hope, whose ray 
Lights up a darkened day, 
And calls us into praise while yet we pray. 


For, ever so 
The angels come and go, 
And lift long wings above us ere we know. 


And heaven is near, 
Because a message clear 
Drifts down through dimness of our atmosphere. 


ART AS A PROFESSION IN ENCLAND. 


GILBERT HAMERTON, in his “Thoughts about Art,’ which Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers have reprinted in a very tasteful little volume, has a chapter on the painter 
in his relations to society, from which it appears that artists as a class are not held 
in the highest esteem, socially, in England. Eminent painters who have become 
powers, are of course flattered and made much of; but young members of the pro- 
fession, simply because they are of that profession, are treated with an indiffer- 
ence which society does not show to young barristers, or young curates, or young 
gentlemen in the army. A nobleman’s daughter might, without losing caste marry 
an officer of low grade, or even a country parson; but an artist! Painting as a pur- 
suit is not held quite respectable. A man of rank would shock the susceptible 
nerves of British good society if he took to painting otherwise than as an ama- 
teur. Thackeray, who knew English character root and branch, shrewdly made 
Clive Newcome only a dabbler in art. It is poor J. J. Gridley, the Butler’s son, 
who is the true genius. “ You will order Clive not to sell his pictures, wont you?” 
writes Ethel to the Colonel from Baden; “I know it is not wrong, but your son 
might look higher than to be an artist. It is arise for Mr. Gridley, but a fall for 
him. An artist, an organist, a pianist, all these are very good people; but you 
know, not de notre monde, and Clive ought to belong to it.” Almost always when 
a painter appears in the plot of a modern French or English novel, the reader is 
strongly impressed by the gentleman’s social nonentity. Even the poets, who 
ought to be more liberal, play upon the same string. Mr. Hamerton illustrates 
this with a verse from “ The Lord of Burleigh:” 


“ He is but a landscape painter.” 


Tho little word but tells the story. It is the condensed breath of prejudice moulded 
into asyllable. The damaging qualification as applied to painting, is in perfect 
keeping with the tone of English society. 


EXTENSIVE ART-GALLERY.—Next to the Bible, no book is more useful than 
Webster’s Dictionary. The Unabridged is an extensive art gallery, containing over 
three thousand engravings, representing almost every animal, insect, reptile, imple- 
ment, plants, etc., which we know anything about. It is a vast library, giving 
information on almost every mentionable subject. It indeed has been well remarked 
that it is the most remarkable compendium of human knowledge in our language. — 
Household Advocate. 
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SHORT SICHT. 

Short sight is frequently the penalty of learning. It follows, the Saturday Re- 
piew says, very closely upon the amount of education by books. The Germans 
have the shortest sight of all nations, aggravated as the defect is by the small thin 
type and coarse paper in popular use in that country. Convexity of the lens of 
the eye is indueed by a habitual adjustment to a near focus. Aimong sailors, 
whose eyes are directed so much toward distant obiects on the horizon, is gener- 
ally found the longest. 

Inthe English and American armies efficiency of sight is one of the manifold 
qualifications in the recruit; but a pair of spectacles inthe German ranks causes 
no greater surprise than a pipe does. But for the spectacled rank and file, where 
would have been the million of men whom Moltke undertook to place within a 
fortnight on the Rhine? Removed from study and indoor duty, and put to active 
outside work, the power of vision in a short-sighted person will improve. 

The Suturday Review adds that with the spread of education by books to lower 
and lower strata of the social mass, a practical solution of the problem how to 
utilize short sight in war will have to be faced in real earnest, as the necessity of 
the ease has forced it upon the Germans. 


HartLey ConertmGe——This young man, who should have adorned the highest 
walks of literature and genius, perished in intemperance. The son of Coleridge, 
the nephew of Southey, the favorite of Wordsworth, the friend of Prof. Wilson, 
dear to a wife and renowned circle of friends, gifted by nature with the finest mind 
and the tendrest heart, endowed with education that ripens genius, deeply com- 
bined with religious feclings, the crown of princely natures, what might he not have 
been? 

What did he become? Alas, what a beacon to warn? 

At Oxtord his extraordinary powers of conversation procured for him numerous 
invitations to literary fashionable parties, which were in reality wine parties. He 
knew that he was expected to talk, and talking was his delight. On whatever sub- 
iect, literature, politics or religion, he could hoid forth by the hour in strains that 
held his hearers spell-bound in wonder and admiration. Amid such scenes the 
habit of wine drinking overmastered him, unnerving his will and smiting him with 
moral paralysis. 

He struggled at last against his chains, but only too late and too ineffectually. 
And on another tombstone must truth inscribe, Genius in Ruins through Wine the 
Destroyer. 





Tre Nosriity oF KNOWLEDGE-—It was impossible to be in the colored regi- 
ments, or to be associated with any of the institutions for their education since the 
war, and not notice the elevating influence of knowledge. One of the chaplains of 
our dark regiments had a body-servant named John Green. One morning John en- 
tered the tent to kindle the fire. His task was soon done, the chaplain still slum- 
bering, as John supposed. And now the man began to study the lesson set him 
the night before: “Thou God seest me.” He began to spell the first word: 'T-h-o-u. 
“ John Green,” he said to himself, “what is that? what did master say that was?” 
Looking and hesitating a while, he at last uttered, “Z’how. John Green you have 
it.” Thus he spelled and pronounced through the sentence, stumbling considera- 
bly at the two-syllabled word, “seest,” but finally deciphering the whole and read- 
ingit. Then, stretching himself up to his full height, he exclaimed, “John Green 
you have it. You can read, JOHN GREEN, YOU ARE A MAN!’—JLippincott’s Maga- 
eve. 


ProF. Sion Newcome of the United States navy, has returned from his tour in 
Europe. During the past seven months he has visited all the principal observato- 
ries of the old world, and has taken extracts from records of observation extend- 
ing back many years, with a view of making more perfect his tables of the sun, 
which have gained for him such a high position as an American astronomer. In 
December last he observed the eclipse of the sun at Gibralter, and was very suc- 
cessful in obtaining a view of the corona. At Rome, Berlin, Pulkowa, Greenwich, 
Paris and other cities he was cordially received by the scientific gentlemen. Dur- 
ing his stay in Paris (which he left only on the second of May), he resided, by 
invitation of the director, within the enclosure of the observatory walls. Mr. 
Newcomb is the youngest member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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New Publications. 


Mew Mublications. 


BOOKS. 

Yue KinDERGARTEN.—A Manual for the Introduction of FRa:BEL’s System of 
Primary Education into Public Schools, and for the Use of Mothers and Private 
Teachers. By Dr. Apoipr Dovar. With 16 Plates. 12mo; pp. 138. New York: 
EK. Steiger. 1871. 

The Kindergarten is a German invention and its literature is mostly German. 
Dowar’s little Manual has the merit of simplicity and cheapness, and will be found 
well adapted to the wants of those who wish to give that system a practical trial. 
The introduction is followed by kindergarten games, with music. The words for 
these, and for the child-like poetry and stories that come after, are in both German 
and English. The plates are smail, but illustrate sutliciently. 


THe AMERICAN COLLEGES AND AMERICAN PuBiic. By Noam Porter, D. D., 
Professor in Yale Coilege. New Haven, Conn.: Charles C. Chatfield & Co., pp. 
285, $1.50 pre-paid, by mail. 

This admirable volume discusses the Studies, Text-books, Lectures, Curriculum, 
Life, Evils, Laws, Supervision, Guardianship, Control, Religion and Relations of 
Colleges—in short, all matters connected with them—and discusses them from the 
standpoint of ample observation, long experience and good common sense, com- 
bined with abundant ability to treat the whole subject az it ought to be treated. 

We are free to say that Dr. PoRTER seems us wisely conservative in his general 
views. Though we might criticize some of his opinions, we think he has done the 
cause of sound learning and true education good service by this volume. We are 
particularly pleased with his stand against sweeping reforms in the college cur- 
rieulum, and in defence of the value of classical training. He does not oppose 
scientific training or scientific schools—the objects and benefits of which are fairly 
stated—but contends that they can furnish no adequate substitute for the culture 
imparted by the old methods. 


touTE FoR A Montu’s Tour through the Alps of Switzerland. By Prof. J. D. 

Dana, LL. D., of Yale College. By the same publishers. Price 25 cents. 

Not having made the tour, we cannot speak from observation, but the name of 
Dr. DANA, who was assisted in planning the route by Prof. SaussurE, of Geneva, 
is a stiilicient warrant that lis guide-book is a good one. The trip can be made in 
nine or ten weeks, including ocean passages, and at an expense of from $400 to 
$500. 


Goon SeLections, IN PROSE AND PoETRY. By W. M. JELLIFFE, Teacher of Elo- 
cution. New York: J. M. Schermerhrorn & Co. 
This volume will be found acceptable to those who wish a collection of good 
pieces to select from for public reading or recitation, outside the more common 
compilations. As it is in a paper cover, we suppose it may be had for 25 cents. 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the Eclectic Educational Series of 
School and College Text-Books. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
This ample Catalogue, which is itself a beautiful specimen of book making, will 
give a full account of the popular Eclectic Series to any one wishing information. 
Address the publishers for a copy. 


PERIODICALS. 


THE GALAXxy for July has fresh instalments of “Lady Judith;” “Ought We to 
Visit her;” “The Nether-side of New York,” No. VI.; and the conclusion of 
“Overland.” For a frontispiece it has the portrait of J. W. DeForest, the author 
of “Overland.” The main essay is “Republicanism in England,” by Justin Me- 
Carthy, in which he gives it as his opinion that republican sentiment has made 
great progress in the last two years in England. This number has the usual vari- 
ety of short stories and poetry; the department of “Scientific Miscellany ” is very 
full and interesting; the “Club Room” is good for the “blues.” This number 
begins the twelfth volume of the Galaxy; with new type its appearance is de- 
cidedly improved and the publishers promise increased attractions for the future. 
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Every SATURDAY now comes to its readers with a new claim to favor. Every 
copy is trimmed, neatly pasted so as not to disfigure the paper, and held together 
as securely as if stitched. This arrangement, which is to be permanent, will be a 
very great convenience to all who read the diversified literary contents of the pa- 
per, and all who examine its weekly gallery of portraits, landscapes, and pictures 
of character, incident and travel. The publishers are evidently resolved to spare 
no pains or expense to render their illustrated weekly indispensible to all intelli- 
gent readers. 

LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, being published in weekly numbers of sixty-four pages 
each, gives to its readers more than three thousand double-column octavo pages 
ayear of the most valuable, instructive and entertaining reading of the day. 
“History, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, science, politics, criticism, art,—what is 
not here?” It presents, with a satisfactory completeness as well as freshness, the 
best literature of the almost innumerable and generally inaccessible European 
quarterlies, monthlies and weeklies—a literature embracing the productions of the 
ablest and most cultured writers living. July begins a new volume. Price $3.00 a 
year. Address Littell & Gay, 30, Bloomfield St., Boston. 

Eciectic MAGAZINE.—The July number commences a new volume, and the pub- 
lisher very properly intimates that it is avery good time to subscribe. lt is scarcely 
necessary for us to repeat here the special features of the Helectic which commend 
it to all lovers of good literature. It is a perfect cyclopedia of current foreign 
thought, the last volume alone containing more than a hundred articles on all 
those topics, political, scientific, literary and social, which have claimed the atten- 
tion of the world during the period which it covers. The price of the Helectic is 
$5.00 per annum; 45 cents per copy. The publisher is E. R. Pelton, 108, Fulton 
street, New York. 

THE COLLEGE CouRrANT for June 17th contains a very important article by Prof. 
JAMES D. Dana, LL. D., entitled “The New Haven University: What it is and 
What it Requires.” It is important from the fact that it has been submitted to 
most of the leading Professors of Yale before publishing, and embodies very fully 
their ideas of the actual needs of Yale. The Courant also contains another im- 
portant article: RicuARD GRANT WHITE’s “Final Reply to X” on “Words and 
their Uses.” The Courant is published weekly, at New Haven, for $4.00 a year, 
and is decidedly the best journal of its class. 

“ScRIBNER” FOR JULY is fully up to its predecessors as to matter and is 
really a “ Magazine for the People.” The leading illustrated article is one by J.T. 
Headly, on “ Philadelphia;” there is another, e ntitled “Jaunts in Japan,” which 
gives some interesting information of out-of-the-way portions of those islands. Mr. 
Bushnell has an able article on “ Free-Trade and Protection,” and Chas. Warner a 
delightful essay, “ Back-Log Studies.” This No. contains Chap’s 31-35 of Wilfrid 
Cumbermede and several short stories. 

THe “ ATLANTIC” for July contains “ Castilian Days,” “ Kate Beaumont,” “ Moun- 
taineering in the Sierra Nevada,” and “Our Whispering Gallery,” part VIT., which 
is devoted to Dickens—consisting mainly of Letters to his friend Felton. There 
is a readable letter from R. H. Dana, jr., with the title “ How we met John Brown,” 
a dramatic poem by George Eliot, entitled “ Armgart;” an essay by Higginson on 
“Sappho;” and characteristic articles from Howrlls and Bret Harte. The shorter 
pieces of poetry are furnished by Saxe, Longfellow and Wilkeson. This number 
contains the second part of Miss Chesebro’s story, “ From Generation to Genera- 
tion.” The notices of Recent Literature are satisfactory as usual, and the number 
is a good one. 

THE OLD “ STAND-BY,’’ HARPER’S, still holds its own in the ranks of the maga- 
zines for general reading, and for a family magazine has no superior. The July 
number contains five illustrated articles: “The Mount Cenis Railway and Tun- 
nel,” “ The United States Naval Academy,” “ Along the Florida Reef ”—sixth and 
last paper; “The Recovery of Jerusalem,” and “ Put-in- Bay.” It finishes “ Ante- 
ros,” and gives additional chapters of “The American Baron” and “ Anne Fur- 
ness.” The “ Easy Chair” discourses pleasantly upon “ Thalberg and other Pian- 
ists,” “ Newspaper Morality ” and “The Mounting of Plays.” The editor’s Scien- 
tific Record, Historical Record and Drawer, are each complete in their way. 

Tur LApres ReEpostrory for July, has two fine engravings, “On Guard,” and 
‘An Interesting Chapter,’ which need no explanation. While the Repository is 
aa are ligious magazine, it does not neglect general literature, as the articles 
on “The Origin of Species, «Woman and W ork, ” «The Vegetable World’—No. 
II—and the “Palaces of Venice,” in this No., abundantly testify. 
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